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ABSTRACT 

The effects on readers of direct quotations versus 
paraphrases^ and reader comprehension of material from direct 
quotations versus paraphrases were examined in this experiment. Four 
reasonably short and clear stories--two speech stories and two 
interview stories--were selected from metropolitan daily newspapers. 
Two versions of each story were set into type and printed: one with 
all statements attributed to the speaker by means of direct quotes, 
and one with all statements attributed to the speaker by means of 
paraphrases. Results of this experiment on the use of direct 
quotations versus paraphrases indicated that: (1) quotation marks did 
not significantly influence how 126 college students evaluated the 
stories; (2) the use of direct quotes did result in more dramatic and 
more emotional perceptions of the persons in the stories; and (3) no 
consistent significant difference was found concerning reader 
comprehension and retention of material given in direct quotes versus 
the same material given in paraphrases, (RB) 
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Journalism students and professional writers often are advised by 
their professors or editors to "get good quotes" to iii?ice their articles 
more interesting and lively. A student might be told, for example, that 
his story has too few direct quotations. On the other hand, a writer mi^t 
be told that some quotes in his article are long and awkward and should be 
paraphrased. 

Such advice is commonplace. But what does the reader think about 
direct quotes versus paraphrases? What effect do they have on how he 
evaluates an article *s interest and liveliness? And is there a difference 
in a reader's comprehension of material quoted directly as opposed to the 
same material paraphrased? 

This paper reports an experiment designed to examine l) the "effect" 
on readers of direct quotations vs. paraphrases, and 2) reader comprehension 
of material from direct quotations vs. paraphrases. A survey of the litera- 
ture reveals that apparently such basic questions regarding direct quotes 
and paraphrases have never been scientifically examined. 

What the Textbooks Say 
Most journalism writing and editing textbooks discuss direct quotes and 
paraphrases. A preliminaiy question concerns when the use of quotations 
marks is correct. 

Verbatim or not? The literal meaning of quotation marks in attributing 
a statement to a speaker is that the words within the marks are verbatim, 
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down to the last "a," "aii" and "the.'* Taking down oral statements word for 
word and then wi^itin^x them that way, however, can pose a problem, especially 
for beginners. ^^ile one takes down a statement verbatim, he may miss some- 
thing else the speaker says. 

Whether writers should follow the verbatim rule religiously is debated 
in textbooxvS and by professionals. Many professionals argue for changing 
direct quotes slightly, perhaps correcting improper grajoomar and omitting 
redundancies and doing other condensing — still enclosing the remarks within 
quotation marks. That argument boils down to giving the gist of the speaker's 
remarks with no change in meaning, yet doing so in a succinct and readable 
manner. 

The counter argument holds that there are hazards in changing direct 

quotes. In his textbook on magazine- article writing, William Rivers declares: 

Never use quotation marks unless you are certain that 
the words are precisely what was said. . . . The maga,zine writer 
who refines the rough-hewn English of Mayor Richard Daley of 
Chicago creates for himself a credibility problem because his 
readers will contrast his version of Daley's speaking style with 
the reality presented by radio and television.! 

2 

Authors of several texts point out similar hazards ; Rivers and Wilbur* 

Schramm sum them up concisely: 

The reporter who becomes accustomed to making a few changes 
/in direct quotes/ here and there where change doesn't seem to 
matter may unconsciously make other changes that matter a great 
deal. Truth is the habit that must be ingrained. 3 

These arguments involve practical and ethical questions, and the debate 
has not been won by either side. The issue in this experiment is not so 
much these arguments as whether quotation marks make any real difference 
to the reader. What do the textbooks advise in regard to quotation cciarks? 



Advijo on direct quotes and paraphrases . Rivers states that both direct 

qucreG aiid paraphrases are vital to most magazine profiles.^ In another 

magazine-writing text, George Bird writes: 

Quotations hold a fascination all their own. Anybody 
can prove this by noting how in reading short stories or 
novels he jumps from one patch of dialogue to the next. . 
. . Quotations also usually carry the action in any piece 
of writing, whether fact or fiction. Continued reading 
trains readers to appreciate this fact. 5 

One author declares that the best speech stories contain full sentences 
and full paragraphs of direct quotes. Another suggests that one rule of 
thumb is to use one direct quote for every two indirect quotes, explaining 
that : 

Sometimes the reporter can get the speaJker's point 
across in better, more understandable words than those 
used in the speech. Overuse of direct quotes is a form 
of laziness in which the reporter does nothing but give 
the exact words of the speaker, clear or not. At the same 
time, a complete absence of direct quotes may indicate a 
note-taJcirig deficiency on the part of the reporter. 7 

The authors cite various reasons for their advice. To Rudolph Flesch, 
direct quotes are dashes of color; they are vivid, dramatic, interesting 

o 

and good for helping readers remember the main points in stories. To 
Ralph Izard, et al . , direct quotes can personalize a story, enhance its 
readability, maJce it more real; they are valuable in expressing opinion, 
hijjinor and the unusual or profound.^ Carl Warren speaks of direct quotes 
as being lively and interesting,"^^ and Gilmore and Root, and Curtis Mac- 
Dougall, suggest that the quotation mark lends authenticity. 

Mitchell Chamley declares that quoting a speaker too much may be 
less informative than • 3ing careful paraphrases; he suggests that para- 
phrases keep stories from running too long and may be more interesting 

1 2 

than many direct quotes. Most authors a^ee that the paraphrase or 
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iridirect ciuote is useful in condensir\^ lon^ direct quotes. 

Tlae following experiment was desired to test the validity of such 
textbook advice. 

Method 

Pour reasonably clear and short stories — two speech stories and two 
interview stories — were selected from metropolitan daily newspapers, l^ews- 
paper articles rather than magazine stories or passages from books were used 
because of their brevity ^ which was necessary for the experiment. Each story 
relied heavily on direct quotes or paraphrases attributed to only one person. 
The stories concerned persons who were not generally well-known in order 
that the person in each story did not unduly affect the reader's judgment. 
Each article dealt with a different subject: a science fiction TV show, a 
speech by an out-of-state politician, the report of a medical stiidy and a 
speech by a soil scientist. Considering the range of stories printed in 
the media, this is a limited list, but the stories do cover a variety of 
subjects. 

Two versions of each story were set into tyj/e and printed: l) one with 
all statements attributed to the speaker by means of direct quotes, and 2) one 
with all statements attributed to the speaker by means of paraphrases. Both 
versions were identical except for the differences in quotation marks and 
paraphrases; the following examples (part of one story) illustrate those 
differences: 

Version 1 (all direct quotes) AMES, Iowa A soil scientist at Iowa 

State University predicts that crop 
production in that state would drop 50 
per cent this year without the use of 
ciieniica! tcrtilizers. 

"And il would drop another 2 5 
per cent in 1974 as soil nutrients are 
t art her depleted." Dr. Frank J. I.ilz 
prcdicled. 

''We must learn lo live wilh fertili/.cr 
or slarve," Dr. Litz said. 

"Iowa farmers never made more lhan 
20 husliels of corn per acre prior lo 
P)4:/' he continued. "With the aid of 
more nitrojucn and other terlilizcrs, tlie 
P>7 2 yield was about 80 buslicls per acre. 
CI\lv> Similar increases have heen made in other 

' crops." 
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AM1:S. lowii A st)il scientist ;it Iowa 
Version 2 (all paraphrases) si.uc I nivcrsiiy proJicts (hat crop 

prodiK'tK.)!! in ihut state wuuki drop 50 
per cent this your witliout tlie use ol" 
chemical fertilisers. 

It woiiUl drop anoUier 25 per cent '\'\ 
1 ''74 as soil nutrients are further 
depleted. Dr. I^rank J. Lit/, predicted, 

lie said people niust learn to live with 
t'ertilizers or starve, 

Iowa farmers never made more than 
20 hushels of corn per acre prior to l'^>42, 
he continued, I)r, Litz said that with the 
aid of nitrogen and other fertilizers, the 
1^>72 yield was about 80 bushels per acre 
and that similar increases have been made 
in other crops. 



Each subject in the experiment received one version of each of the four 
stories. Q;uestionnaire packets were prepared so that each subject received 
two Versions 1 (all direct quotes) and two Versions 2 (all paraphrases), 
each version from a different story. To insure tliat story or version order 
in the packets did not bias the evaluations, the packets were prepared so 
that each story and each version appeared first, second, third and fourth 
an equal number of times. 

Subjects were asked to evaluate both the stories and the persons 
mentioned in them separately because the direct quotes and paraphrases could 
affect the perception of each. Eight sets of polar adjectives suggested 
by the textbook advice were provided to rate stories: accurate- inaccurate, 
objective-subjective, believable-unbelievable, inf ormative-uninfoimative , 
interesting-uninteresting, concise-wordy, readable-unreadable and colorful- 
colorless. Another eight sets suggested by the textbooks were provided to 
rate the person mentioned in e-'^ch story: dramatic-undramatic, believable- 
unbelievable, informed-uninf'.rmed, interesting-uninteresting, effective- 



ineffective, colorful-colorless, precise-vague and emotional -rational, 
oeven-point semantic differential scales were used.*^-^ 
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Subjects were instructed to read the articles at their usual pace, 
without giving:: imdue consideration to their evaluations -and v/ithout looking 
back at the stories once they had read them* After reading each story and 
evaluating both the story and the person in it, subjects were asked to 
complete a comprehension quiz on each story, consisting of four multiple- 
choice questions based only on the material that had been either directly 
quote'l or paraphrased. 

After pretesting, the questionnaire was distributed randomiLy to students 
in an introductory course in mass comnrunications and a journalism history- 
law course at the University of North Carolina. Most of the 98 students 
in the introductor;^'' course were freshmen with no other journalism courses 
to their credit and with little or no journalism experience. Most of the 
28 stij-dents in the history-law course were juniors or serJ.ors with more 
extensive journalism backgrounds. 

To evaluate more exactly the effects of the students' backgroTxnds on 
their evaluations, each was asked to report his class in school, the 
journalism courses he had taken and was taking and the amoiint of practical 
journalism experience he had. In addition, students were asked how often 
they read a daily newspaper and watched the evening news on television — 
two typical media-use questions — in order to test the effect of media 
exposure on their evaluations. 

Results 

Evaluations of stories and persons . Figure 1 shows the 126 students* 
mean rating on each of the I6 adjective sets for all four stories. In most 
cases, the ratings were extremely close for Versions 1 (all direct quotes) 
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TT-,^ V-'^'f^i '^n'^ ( n,] 1 narnph-r^ppos) . In other words?, a looV nt the mear! oval uat.ionn 
ir'^^i^ater tbnt nnotntion marVg appon^ to have made little overal] differonce 
ir ovpJu^itions of thp storins or--.in mo^t cases — the persons i.n the stc^ios. 



Figure 1 about here 

Oons\de"^ir^ all the student subjects in the experiment, analysis of th^ 
datfl by a dif f'=>renc'^-of-m9ans text (t-test"^'"') shows that quotation marks made 
no stptistinally si,^.ificant difference in reader evaluation of the stories 
thersolves. Table 1 shows no si^rnificant differences in how readers of direct 
quotes vs. read-'^'^s of paraphrases rated the stories on accuracy, objectivity, 
beliovabil-^ ty, info-mnativeness , interest, conciseness, readability or 
oolorfulness. This contradicts the preponde"^ance of textbook advice. 



Table 1 about here 

Table 1 also shows that evaluations of the persons in the stories 
did not dlf-f'e-^ s"i ^ificantly on six of the ei.^ht adjective sets. Persons • 
Qi^oted di-^ectly. however, were r^^ted significantly more dramatic and morc^ 
p^rri'^-^ionai ^>>p,vi s?jne neT^Rons whose remarks were rjaraphrased . This last ^^findin*^ 

in in lln*^ v;ith r;ome of the textbook advice. 

Cor '--oil in,"* for ^.lass, sex, daily newspaner readership, evening television 
news e:a)onn^e and journalism experience did result in several additional 
rji.cmif icant dif^o-oncec s'^^ Tab^ n ^) . In no case, however, were more thp-n 
one— third of th':- tot;^l nurb^r of differences ) ntatisticplly si<rpiificr«nt . 



T'-^blc about here 
Tn '-o:' r..n-r»-;^ T^o^c thr-n ? of the 21 v^riablcsdificrpd ci^'^T^ifi^^^'^tly 
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PIGURE 1 

:::vALUATIo^J me/j^s- -story 
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between the direct quotes and paraphrase gron^s. Considering the entire sample 
and the 10 subgroups, only 12 variables out of 21 differed significantly. 

The dramatic-undramatic rating of the persons in the stories was the most 
consistently differing variable across the student subgroups. Students in 
the introductory course and in the history-law course, males and females, 
heavy and light newspaper readers and heavy and light television news viewers 
all rated the persons who were quoted directly as being more dramatic than 
the persons who were paraphrased. This finding lends additional support to 
the same finding for the entire sample. 

Another consistent variable was the emotional-rational rating of the 
persons in the stories. This rating differed significantly in 5 of the 10 
subgroups, lending support to the same finding for the entire sample. In each 
case, students who read Versions 1 (all direct quotes) rated the persons 
significantly more emotional than did students who read Versions 2 (all para- 
phrases). 

C omp r ehen s i o n . Table 1 shows that there was very little difference in 
comprehension and retention of factual material between Version 1 and Version 
2 subjects. Of the four-question comprehension quizzes for all stories, the 
mean scores for all subjects in the experiment differed significantly only 
on one question, indicating that direct quotations and paraphrases made little 
overall difference in comprehension and retention of factual material from the 
stories. 

Controlling for class, sex, newspaper readership, television news 
exposure and journalism experience did result in a few significant differences 
in comprehension between subgroups (see Table 2), but there was no consistent 
significant difference across all subgroups. 

Further results . It should be pointed out that in all cases of significant 
differences — except those involving heavy newspaper readers and subjects with 
conaiderable journalism experience — that Version 1 subjects produced higher 



-n^ i>n.-o and hif^'^^or comprohi?nsi or. scores than did Version ? subjects. Vorrtion 
1 ^ubjoct? vho wore heavy newspaper readers rated the stories si^if icantly 
le^^^ inforrativo p.nd lerj^ interest ir\<;»: on the avera,p:e than did Version ? sub,1ect 
VerF^icn 1 •nubiectn v/i^h considerable joiimalism experience had significantly 
low^r sco-^op; on o":o comprehension question and lower total comprehension 
ansv/O'^^ c'^r'^ect than did Version ? subjects. 

Tho?:o '^ifferercps P^xr^est that beginning colle<?e stiidents retained more 
fprtnr^l m^^tp-^ial from ^^tories using direct (quotations than did more advanced 
stn.dents. The finding? also sup-.^^-cst that subjects with little journalism 
erpe-^ience fou'^^ stories v/ith direct quotations more believable than did 
those subje-^tp with m.ore journalism experience. It may be that as stijidents 
be':;ome mc^^ aware of the problems and procedures of writing, they realize 
th^^t direct quotations may not always be representative of a news source's 
remarks, and may a.ctually be less believable and informative than well-written 
paraphrases. 

nevertheless, only ?9 significant differences were found of the possible 
"^31 ('^1 va-^iables times 11 erroiips). This amounts to only V>- *^io significant 
differences, which can hardly be taken as evidence that direct quotations made 
a consif^to^t d"^*fference in evaluations of a story or the person in it- or 
that direct Quotations had a significant effect on the comprehension and 
retention of fpcts from a story. 

f^ummary and Discussion 

KosiOtr of thin controlled experiment on the use of direct quotations 
ve'^nnr; nrraph^anea in four newsT^aDer stories indicate that quotation marks 
3lmpTy did not make that much difference overall in how 126 college students 
evaluated the nto-ries or — in most cases — the persons in the stories. This 
conirr-^diot f; a .^eat dep.l of textbook advice. 

The ui^e of direct quotes did result in more dramatic and more emotional 
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rp^noptinnp of tho persons in the stories. This sii^f::ests that a vrriter mi^cht 
ir.fluGnco the rrad-'r'n percept !v-^n of a por^on mnvt '^•y kiur^M'*\'; the perron 
.M*Vs*tly Lhan by i^aiMphrasing his remarks. It sug^TOsto that direct qiiolon 
nn^'^fil be nore cf^e-^tLve than paraphrases in characterization, especially 
if the wr:ter attempts to portray a person as rirair.atic or emotional. 

No ^')ns\stont simif .i cant difference was found concerning reader 
oompr'^henrio'^ pn-^ retention of material ^iven in direct quotes as opposed 
to +ho ScJiTKi mato^ial ^iver. In paraphrases. 

Pindir:;;? ir this ^tudy are not conclusive beca-use of the fairly smp^l 
and rather homo/^eneoup: ^fir^^le of readers and because of the limitod number 
'^n'^ ranf^e of article'^ used. But this study does raise a question as to the 
a^-^Mracy the advi?o ^iven so freely in many journalism textbooks and 
clashes on th-? use of direct quotes and paraphi*ases. In any event, more 
rer5ear-:;h is needed before vriters can know exactly what effect their use 
cf direct q^iotes ?nd paraphrases has on readers. Other textbook advice — such 
^s the use direct quotes in the leads of articles, and alternation of 
direct and indirect n^iotations in the body of stories — was not considered 
.ipeoif ically in this experiment. Fuzrther research mi^t well consider those 
^cintr . 
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Th" '^cmpntic ff erp^nti , a].thoVi^h it has >ecn criticized an an 
inef fi.c? ^r.-*- mencu-^ement mothod, sti]] i^idely ?^ccnpted and uned in rnearnrinff 
an^ -omprjrirtr a"^tit\\de. The Femantic differential is a scale bashed on polar 
(oppopi + o) '-^d.ieo.tives such ?s c'oof^'^^^^» fast-slow, rou/rh-smooth, interesting- 
nfinto-^^pf^tipp:. Subj'^nts are asked to mark the scale in one of a number of 
spacf^s. *n oric! number of spaces is used, allowing for a neutral point, the 
cont-^r spaco on the scale. Judp^ents of attitudes are based or? the distajice 
from the end? of the scale the mark is placed. One criticism of the semantic 
diffe-^ntial is that the "neutral" space often is used as a "don't know" 
space rather than a "tr^ie neutral^" Some social scientists say that the 
semantic differential is too a.rbitrary to be a valid measuring device. They 
a.r^ae that therp is often little distinction between the "spaces" made by the 
s^ib^ect. The sempjitic differential, thou^, is still the most widely used 
device for me^^si^'^inp* "m.eaJiin^5" or attitude. Por the orifrinal discussion, see 
Charles F. Os/^oo^ , Geor/^e J. Suoi and Percy H. Tann'^fenbaum, The Measurement 
of Meanin"" . ChicaPD: University of Illinois Press, 196? • 

^'^^he t-test i.s appropriate for determining if the difference between 
two sampl'^ means is statistically significant to some preset level, such 
as .n< or .01. F'^r a discussion of the assumptions and computing procedures 
invo'ivp^, r>oe, fo*:' e'-^a.mple, Hubert M. Blalock Jr., G ocial Statistics . New 
York: NnGT^av^-Hill Boo^ Co., I960. 
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